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SYMPHONY 
STORIES 


By  Adeline  McColl 


Children's  Concerts  -  1966 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 


EVERYBODY    SING    AND    PLAY 


AT  YOUR  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

the  audience  will  be  invited  to  sing  two  songs  with  the  orchestra. 
The  first  one  is  a  hymn.  Memorize  both  stanzas.  Then  learn  to  play 
it  on  your  tonette,  song  flute,  bells,  recorder  or  psaltery.  You  will 
be  expected  to  play  at  the  concert  without  music. 
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See    p.    24,   "Music    Around    the   World,"    Book    6,    Music    for    Living   Series. 

THE  SECOND  SONG  TO  LEARN  for  the  concert  is  GUM 
TREE  CANOE,  an  American  Folk  Song.  Memorize  two  stanzas. 

Gum    Tree    Canoe 

1.  On    Tom-big-bee    River    so    bright       2.  All  day  in  the  field  the  soft  cotton 

I  hoe, 
I  think  of  my  Julia  and  sing  as  I  go. 
Oh,  I'll  catch  her  a  bird  with  a  wing 

of   true  blue, 
And  at  night  sail  her  round  in  my 

gum   tree   canoe. 


I  was  born, 
In  a  hut  made  of  husks  of  the  tall 

yellow   corn, 
And  there  I  first  met  with  my  Julia 

so  true, 
And  I  rowed  her  about  in  my  gum 

tree  canoe. 


Refrain:   Singing,   row   away,  row   o'er  the  waters  so  blue, 
Like  a  feather  we'll  float  in  my  gum   tree   canoe. 

See  p.    5  8,   "Music    Around    the   World,"   Book    6,   Music    for   Living   Series. 


Cover  design  by  Frances  Crimm.  Used  by  permission  of  Greensboro  Public  Schools. 


CHILDREN'S  CONCERT  PROGRAM 

The    Little    Symphony 
North  Carolina  Symphony    Orchestra 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Director 

MARCHE  from  "Ballet  Suite" Lully 

SYMPHONY  No.  IV  in  A,  Op.  90,  "Italian" Mendelssohn 

Excerpts: 

First  Movement — Allegro  vivace 
Second  Movement — Andante  con  moto 
Third  Movement — Con  moto  moderato 
Fourth  Movement — Salter ello:  Presto 

ROYAL  FIREWORKS  MUSIC  Handel 

Bourree 
Minuet  II 

Everybody    Sing    and     Play 

WE  PRAISE  THY  NAME  German  Melody 

SCHEHERAZADE,  Op.  3  5  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Excerpts  with  Demonstration  of  Instruments 

THE  HEN,  THE  DONKEY  AND  THE  CUCKOO  _____  Huguenin 

THE  BABY'S  FAMILY  Villa-Lobos 

The  Paper  Doll 
The  Rag  Doll 

THE  FANTASTIC  TOYSHOP  Rossini-Respighi 

Tarantella 

Eve  rybody    Sing 

GUM  TREE  CANOE American  Folk  Song 

MERRYMAKERS'  DANCE 

from  "The  Nell  Gwyn  Suite"  German 

Commentator:  Maxine  Swalin 

Twenty-first     Tour   —    1966 


MARCHE  FROM  "BALLET  SUITE 


/# 


Jean-Baptiste  Lully,  1  632-1  687 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS   BEFORE   GEORGE   WASHINGTON 

was  born  a  little  Italian  boy,  named  Jean-Baptiste  Lully,  was  born 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  Florence.  His  father  was  a  poor  miller.  As 
soon  as  the  child  was  old  enough  to  help  at  the  mill  he  was  given  a 
job.  Working  was  not  much  fun  for  a  boy  who  wanted  to  play  a 
guitar,  and  sometimes  he  mischievously  ran  away.  Especially  at 
Carnival  time,  when  the  streets  were  filled  with  strolling  musicians, 
Jean-Baptiste  would  slip  off  and  join  them.  How  happy  he  was 
when  one  of  the  players  allowed  him  to  strum  his  guitar  or  pull  a 
bow  across  his  violin! 

IN  FLORENCE  there  was  a  kindly  Franciscan  monk.  When 
he  discovered  that  Jean-Baptiste  loved  music  better  than  anything 
in  the  world  he  offered  to  give  the  boy  lessons.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  eager  pupil  could  play  the  guitar,  and  he  knew  many  of  the 
important  elements  of  music  besides.  The  violin  he  learned  to  play 
by  himself.  Then,  a  wonderful  thing  happened  which  changed  his 
whole  life. 

ONE  YEAR  a  French  Duke  came  to  Florence  to  enjoy  the 
carnival,  and  he  was  so  impressed  by  Jean-Baptiste's  musical  talent 
that  he  took  the  boy  back  to  Paris  with  him.  At  first  he  was  a 
kitchen  helper  at  the  French  Court.  He  often  entertained  the  cooks 
with  his  violin  playing.  What  luck  it  was  for  him  when  Count 
de  Nogent  overheard  his  music  making,  and  invited  him  to  join  the 
band  of  a  great  lady,  Mile  de  Montpensier!  She  was  a  cousin  of  the 
king,  Louis  XIV.  All  went  well  with  the  teen-age  violinist  until  he 
played  a  mischievous  prank  on  his  lady  employer.  She  did  not  like 
the  comic  song  he  had  written  to  poke  fun  at  her  so  she  promptly 
dismissed  him. 

FORTUNATELY  FOR  JEAN-BAPTISTE,  upon  his  dis- 
missal, he  was  asked  to  join  the  orchestra  of  Louis  XIV,  and  to  play 
with  his  private  string  ensemble  known  as  "The  24  violins  of  the 
King."  At  this  time  he  was  twenty,  and  an  excellent  ballet  dancer. 
He  knew  that  Paris,  which  offered  him  many  opportunities  to  dance, 
to  play,  and  to  write  music  for  the  opera  and  ballet,  would  be  his 
home.  To  prove  his  intention  of  becoming  a  French  citizen,  he 
changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  to  "Lully." 

MARCHE,  which  you  will  hear  at  the  concert,  is  from  a  "Bal- 
let Suite"  arranged  by  Mottl.  It  contains  music  from  three  of 
Lully 's  operas.  Here  is  the  opening  theme: 
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ROYAL      FIREWORKS      MUSIC 
George  Frideric  Handel,  1685-1759 

GEORGE  FRIDERIC  HANDEL,  composer  of  the  "Royal 
Fireworks"  music  was  born  in  Germany  in  1685,  the  same  year  in 
which  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  born.  Although  Bach  lived  and 
worked  in  many  German  cities,  he  never  left  his  native  land. 
Handel,  on  the  other  hand,  went  to  Italy,  returned  to  Germany,  and 
finally  settled  in  London,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

IT  WAS  IN  LONDON  that  the  "Royal  Fireworks  Music" 
was  written  and  performed.  George  II  was  King  of  England.  In 
1749,  to  celebrate  the  end  of  a  long  European  war,  the  King  ordered 
a  special  celebration  of  the  peace  treaty.  A  magnificent  display  of 
fireworks  was  planned.  Handel  was  invited  to  write  the  music  for 
the  grand  event  which  was  to  take  place  in  a  large  outdoor  park. 

NEWS  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  CELEBRATION  quickly  spread 
all  over  the  Kingdom.  Fireworks  were  practically  unheard  of  in 
England  at  that  time,  so  you  can  imagine  the  excitement  and  delight 
of  the  British  children.  In  order  to  display  the  fireworks  an  enorm- 
ous "machine"  was  built.  It  was  a  rather  flimsy  wooden  building 
from  which  the  fireworks  would  be  set  off.  The  machine  was  dis- 
guised to  look  like  a  Greek  temple. 

ON  THE  OPENING  NIGHT  Handel  was  ready  with  a  huge 
band  of  musicians.  To  be  sure  the  music  would  be  loud  enough  he 
had  40  trumpets,  20  horns,  16  oboes,  16  bassoons,  8  pairs  of  kettle- 
drums and  12  side  drums.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  other  instru- 
ments such  as  flutes,  fifes,  a  contra  bassoon  and  serpent  and  all  the 
stringed  instruments.  As  a  surprise  18  small  cannons  were  to  be  shot 
off  during  the  music.  But,  alas!  After  the  grand  Overture  not 
another  note  was  sounded.  The  machine  caught  on  fire,  and  in  a 
great  blaze  the  Greek  temple  burned  to  the  ground.  The  frightened 
people  rushed  to  the  gates  and  left. 

HANDEL'S  FIREWORKS  MUSIC,  which  consisted  of  an 
Overture  and  five  movements,  was  later  played  at  a  benefit  per- 
formance for  an  orphanage.  The  two  movements  which  you  will 
hear  are  a  Minuet  and  a  Bourree.  Both  are  dances. 


MINUET 
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BOURREE 
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ITALIAN    SYMPHONY 


Mendelssohn,  1809-1849 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN  was  a  happy  little  boy  who  grew  up 
in  a  happy  family.  His  father,  Abraham,  was  a  rich  banker  and  he 
was  able  to  give  his  four  children  everything  that  money  could  buy. 
The  Mendelssohns  lived  in  a  big,  beautiful  house  in  Berlin  where 
they  gave  parties  for  their  friends  and  entertained  many  famous 
people.  The  family  travelled  wherever  they  liked.  But  Felix  was 
never  spoiled  by  these  advantages  because  his  father  and  mother 
believed  that  children  should  be  made  to  work.  Only  in  this  way 
would  they  learn  to  appreciate  fine  books,  art  and  music. 

EVERY  MORNING,  except  Sunday,  Felix  and  his  sister  Fanny 
had  to  get  up  and  practice.  Then  came  lessons.  The  children  did  not 
go  to  school  but  were  taught  at  home  by  tutors.  They  learned  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  of  course.  They  also  had  lessons 
in  dancing,  fencing,  swimming,  drawing,  painting  and  music. 

MUSIC  was  the  most  important  of  all.  Felix  was  hardly  old 
enough  to  sit  up  when  his  mother,  herself  a  musician,  took  him  to 
the  piano  and  guided  his  small  fingers  over  the  keys.  Fanny  began 
early  too,  and  like  her  younger  brother  she  learned  to  play  and  com- 
pose, Rebecca  sang  and  Paul  played  the  cello.  What  fun  it  was  when 
all  four  children  gathered  together  in  the  evenings  to  play  for  their 
father  and  mother!  They  were  always  planning  surprises  and  writing 
music  for  their  home-made  entertainments  and  concerts.  Some- 
times they  even  gave  plays  and  operas,  and  invited  their  friends  to 
come.  The  garden  house,  underneath  the  large  shady  trees,  was  the 
scene  of  many  such  occasions. 

FELIX  WAS  ONLY  NINE  YEARS  OLD  when  he  gave  his 
first  public  performance  at  a  concert  of  chamber  music.  By  the  time 
he  was  ten  he  began  to  write  music  and  to  study  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint. His  teacher,  Carl  Zelter,  was  very  proud  of  him  because 
these  difficult  subjects  seemed  no  harder  for  him  than  reading  and 
writing. 

IT  WAS  NOT  LONG  before  Felix  entered  a  music  school  and 
started  to  compose  in  a  serious  way.  His  first  known  work  was  a 
cantata — a  composition  for  chorus  and  instruments.  As  time  went 
on  he  wrote  many  kinds  of  music — songs,  piano  pieces,  quartets, 
pieces  for  orchestra,  operettas  and  church  music.  He  had  such  re- 
markable talent  both  as  a  composer  and  as  a  pianist  that  his  fame 
spread  to  other  cities. 

MENDELSSOHN  TRAVELLED  to  many  foreign  countries. 
On  one  of  his  trips  to  England  he  was  received  by  the  young  Queen 
Victoria  and  her  husband,  Prince  Albert.  They  asked  him  to  play  for 
them.  After  several  hours  of  music  Queen  Victoria  presented  him 
with  a  beautiful  ring,  on  which  the  initials  "V.  R."  were  engraved. 


ITALIAN    SYMPHONY 


The  English  people  liked  Mendelssohn's  music  and  he  was  often 
asked  to  conduct  his  own  compositions  at  orchestra  concerts  in 
London.  Read  more  about  Mendelssohn  in  Great  Composers  by- 
Warren  S.  Freeman  and  Ruth  W.  Whittaker  (Abelard  Press). 

ON  A  TRIP  TO  ITALY  in  1830-3 1  Mendelssohn  started  work 
on  a  symphony.  In  a  letter  from  Rome  he  called  it  his  "Italian" 
Symphony  and  it  has  been  known  by  that  title  ever  since,  although 
it  was  not  actually  finished  in  Italy.  Mendelssohn  took  the  score  back 
to  Berlin  with  him  and  completed  it  there  two  years  later.  It  was 
first  performed  by  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  in  May,  183  3, 
with  Mendelssohn  conducting. 

The  score  of  the  symphony  requires  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  tympani  and 
strings.  There  are  four  movements.  The  first  is  lively  and  fast. 


FIRST  MOVEMENT— Allegro  vivace 


(Time  2:25  min.) 


The  second  movement,  in  minor,  begins  with  a  short  introduc- 
tion followed  by  a  slow,  sad  theme  played  by  oboes,  bassoons  and 
violas. 

SECOND  MOVEMENT— Con  moto  moderate  (Time  1:45  min.) 
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The  third  movement  is  in  the  form  of  a  Minuet.  It  starts  with 
a  graceful  theme  in  three-four  time,  played  by  the  strings. 

THIRD  MOVEMENT— Con  moto  moderate  (Time  1:20  min.) 
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The  fourth  movement  is  like  an  Italian  dance — the  "saltarello." 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  dancers  leaping  up  and  down  to  this  lively 
music.  The  first  theme  in  quick,  light  staccato  notes  is  played  by  the 
flutes.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  Tarantella?  See  the  last  page 
of  Symphony  Stories. 

FOURTH  MOVEMENT— Presto  (Time  2:00  min.) 
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SCHEHERAZADE 


Nikolai  Rimsky-Korsakoy#  1844-1908 

DURING  THE  TIME  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  a  foreign  ship, 
flying  a  Russian  flag,  docked  in  New  York  harbor.  On  the  ship  were 
young  sailors  and  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  on  a  three-year 
cruise  around  the  world.  They  had  stopped  to  see  some  of  our 
American  cities,  and  to  visit  Niagara  Falls.  One  young  man  who 
went  ashore  with  his  shipmates  was  Nikolai  Andreyevitch  Rmisky- 
Korsakov.  He  was  more  interested  in  going  to  the  opera  and  listening 
to  music  than  in  viewing  the  wonders  of  nature. 

SO  GREAT  WAS  NIKOLAI'S  LOVE  OF  MUSIC  that  he 
gave  up  his  adventures  at  sea  and  life  in  the  navy  to  become  a  com- 
poser. After  many  years  of  hard  work  he  succeeded  in  his  ambition 
and  was  acclaimed  in  Russia,  as  well  as  all  over  Europe,  for  his 
operas,  choral  works,  and  orchestra  compositions. 

ONE  OF  NIKOLAI  RIMSKY-KORSAKOV'S  best  known 
works  for  orchestra  is  the  Symphonic  Suite — SCHEHERAZADE 
(Shu-hair-uh-zahd).  As  you  listen  to  the  music  you  will  probably 
hear  that  it  sounds  in  many  places  like  the  ocean  with  its  quietly 
rolling  swells  or  stormy  waves.  When  you  read  the  story  you  will 
find  out  why. 

THE  STORY  OF  SCHEHERAZADE:  Scheherazade  was  the 
beautiful  wife  of  a  very  cruel  Sultan,  who  lived  long  ago  in  Arabia. 
Each  morning  at  dawn  the  Sultan  had  one  of  his  wives  put  to  death. 
When  it  came  Scheherazade's  turn  to  die  she  thought  of  a  way  to 
trick  her  husband  and  keep  him  from  killing  her.  "Dear  husband," 
she  said  to  the  Sultan,  "Since  this  is  my  last  night  on  earth  may  I 
amuse  you  with  a  story?" 

THE  SULTAN  AGREED,  and  Scheherazade  began:  "Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  sailor  named  Sinbad  who  had  sailed  the 
Seven  Seas.  On  one  of  his  voyages  a  great  storm  came  up  and  washed 
Sinbad  and  his  men  onto  a  small  island.  Suddenly  the  island  shook 
and  moved  from  under  them,  and  they  discovered  that  it  was  not 
an  island  at  all,  but  a  frightful  sea  monster  .  .  ."  The  Sultan  became 
curious  to  find  out  what  happened  next.  But  Sheherazade  cleverly 
stopped  here.  Night  after  night  the  story  telling  continued,  and  the 
Sultan  was  entertained  by  tales  of  Prince  Kalander,  and  of  a  lovely 
Young  Prince  and  Young  Princess  who  were  brought  together  by  a 
genie  and  a  fairy. 

AT  THE  END  OF  A  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS 

the  Sultan  relented,  spared  Scheherazade's  life,  and  never  again  put 
anyone  to  death. 


ANIMALS    AND    DOLLS 


THE  HEN,  THE  DONKEY  AND  THE  CUCKOO 
(From  Woodwind  Trio#  No.  II) Huguenin 

Sometimes  a  composer  writes  music  to  describe  something.  He 
may  want  to  use  instruments  to  imitate  sounds  in  nature,  to  give 
you  the  impression  of  a  steam  locomotive,  or  to  suggest  an  animal 
or  a  dancing  doll.  This  kind  of  music  is  called  "program"  music. 
When  Charles  Huguenin  was  conductor  of  a  famous  Paris  orchestra 
he  wrote  some  little  pieces  for  his  woodwind  players.  One  of  them 
described  a  hen,  a  donkey  and  a  cuckoo.  He  cleverly  chose  the  three 
instruments  that  sounded  most  like  these  animals.  The  oboe  was  the 
chattering  hen;  the  clarinet  played  the  cuckoo's  two  notes;  and  the 
deep-voiced  bassoon  took  the  part  of  the  hee-hawing  donkey.  The 
French  orchestra  men  had  fun  playing  their  conductor's  pieces.  It 
was  an  enjoyable  change  from  the  big,  serious  symphonies  that  they 
had  to  practice  day  after  day. 

When  you  hear  The  Hen,  The  Donkey  and  The  Cuckoo  at 
your  children's  concert  listen  carefully  for  these  tunes: 


1)  The  Hen  2)  The  Cuckoo  3)  The  Donkey 

THE   PAPER    DOLL   AND   THE    RAG    DOLL 
(From  "The  Baby's  Family") Villa-Lobos 

Brazil's  most  important  composer,  Heiter  Villa-Lobos,  (Ay- tor 
Vee-lah-loh-bohs)  was  interested  in  children  and  loved  to  compose 
for  their  enjoyment.  He  wrote  a  set  of  pieces  called  The  Baby's 
Family  (Prole  do  Bebe,  in  Portuguese).  In  the  baby's  family  were 
many  different  kinds  of  dolls.  Two  of  them,  The  Rag  Doll  and  The 
Paper  Doll,  sounded  so  completely  unlike  one  another  that  you  could 
have  guessed  which  was  which  with  your  eyes  closed.  The  Rag  Doll 
seemed  to  have  no  spine  at  all.  Her  movements  were  limp  and  her 
tune  was  slow,  with  one  chord  in  the  bass  repeating  her  dragging 
foot  movements  over  and  over.  As  for  The  Paper  Doll  she  was 
rattly,  crinkly  and  twirly,  and  danced  at  a  brisk  pace. 

As  you  listen  to  the  recording,  here  are  some  things  to  do: 

1)  Close  your  eyes  and  hear  how  the  music  describes  the  two 
dolls.    Then  dance  to  the  music. 

2)  Write  poems  and  stories  about  the  baby's  family. 

3)  Make  a  rag  doll  and  a  paper  doll,  and  dress  them. 

The  Baby's  Family  was  written  for  piano.  At  the  concert  you  will 
hear  an  orchestration  by  Marion  Rogers,  the  assistant  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Symphony. 


THE    FANTASTIC    TOY    SHOP 


Gioacchino  Rossini,  1792-1868 

ONE  DAY  DURING  THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR  the  great 
ballet  director,  Sergei  Diaghilev,  was  searching  through  some  old 
manuscripts.  Among  them  he  discovered  a  volume  of  little  pieces 
which  had  been  written  long  ago  by  the  Italian  composer,  Gioac- 
chino (Zhee-oh-ah-kee-no)  Rossini.  The  collection  was  called  "Bits 
of  Nothing."  Some  of  the  musical  "bits"  had  comic  titles  such  as 
Radishes,  Pickles  and  Butter,  Castor  Oil  and  Almonds,  There  were 
also  clever  little  dances  which  seemed  to  suggest  whirling  dolls  in  a 
toy  ballet.  "Why  not  use  Rossini's  music  for  my  own  dancers?" 
thought  Diaghilev.  Immediately  he  invited  the  modern  Italian  com- 
poser, Respighi,  to  arrange  Rossini's  pieces  as  a  ballet  score.  When 
the  ballet  was  finished  it  was  named  "The  Fantastic  Toyshop." 

THE  FASTEST  DANCE  in  the  ballet  is  the  Tarantella.  Some 
people  say  that  the  tarantella  was  named  after  the  tarantula  spider 
because  it  was  danced  to  cure  the  spider's  deadly  bite.  Others  like  to 
think  that  the  village  of  Taranto,  where  the  dance  is  supposed  to 
have  originated,  supplied  the  name  for  the  tarantella.  Here  is  the 
first  of  the  five  themes  used  in  Rossini's  tarantella: 


STORY  OF  THE  BALLET— THE  FANTASTIC  TOYSHOP: 

Once  there  was  an  old  shopkeeper  who  lived  in  a  toyshop  with  his 
young  apprentice.  Many  people  came  to  admire  the  wonderful  toys 
and  the  mechanical  dolls.  The  shopkeeper  was  especially  proud  of 
a  pair  of  Italian  dancers,  dressed  in  native  costumes  of  red,  green 
and  white.  When  he  touched  the  spring,  the  two  dolls  jingled  their 
tambourines  and  broke  into  a  fast  tarantella.  There  were  other  toys 
that  wound  up:  tin  soldiers,  and  many  kinds  of  dancing  dolls. 
Among  them  were  two  can-can  dancers,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  One  day 
two  families  came  to  the  shop  and  bought  the  can-can  dancers. 
They  paid  for  them  and  said  they  would  come  back  the  next  day 
to  pick  up  the  dolls.  The  toymaker  and  his  assistant  put  the  dolls  in 
their  boxes.  That  night  at  midnight  the  whole  toyshop  came  to  life. 
All  the  dolls,  tin  soldiers,  dancing  poodles  jumped  out  of  their  boxes 
and  leaped  about.  Not  wanting  their  friends,  the  can-can  dancers, 
to  be  sold,  they  hid  them  away.  The  next  morning  when  the  two 
families  came  for  their  packages  they  opened  the  boxes  to  find  them 
empty!  So  they  left  the  shop  without  their  purchases,  but  when 
they  looked  back  through  the  window  they  saw  the  whole  toyshop 
dancing,  as  if  by  magic,  around  the  shopkeeper.  Story  credit:  Gladys 
Tipton — RCA  Adventures  in  Music. 


MERRYMAKERS7    DANCE 


Edward  German,  1862-1936 

SIR  EDWARD  GERMAN  grew  up  as  a  little  boy  in  White- 
church,  England.  He  always  loved  music  so  it  is  not  surprising  to 
hear  that  he  taught  himself  to  play  the  violin  and  that  he  organized 
a  band  in  his  native  village.  He  later  was  a  violinist  in  a  number  of 
orchestras  and  finally  became  one  of  England's  most  famous 
theatrical  conductors. 

MOST  PEOPLE  KNOW  EDWARD  GERMAN  as  a  com- 
poser of  theatre  music.  Because  he  loved  the  theatre  he  wrote  many 
incidental  pieces  which  were  played  between  the  acts  of  a  drama  or 
in  a  light  opera.  But  before  he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  he 
had  composed  two  symphonies,  a  symphonic  poem,  a  Welsh  Rhap- 
sody for  orchestra,  many  popular  songs,  and  several  suites. 

ONE  OF  EDWARD  GERMAN'S  BEST  KNOWN  SUITES 

was  written  for  a  play  about  the  famous  English  actress,  Nell 
Gwynn.  At  the  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  London  pretty  young 
Nell,  with  her  reddish  curls  and  happy  smile,  once  sold  oranges.  It 
was  quite  the  style  for  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  eat  this 
fruit  during  the  play!  But  the  orange-seller  turned  out  to  be  such  a 
fine  mimic — as  well  as  a  good  singer  and  dancer — that  she  was  soon 
acting  on  the  stage.  From  the  time  she  was  fifteen  her  audiences  all 
loved  her.  Compliments  and  fine  presents  of  jewels  and  beautiful 
clothes  came  from  her  many  admirers.  She  was  a  great  favorite  of 
the  king  and  of  the  court.  Nell  Gwynn  was  kind-hearted,  unselfish 
and  good  to  everyone.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  King,  in  her  honor, 
founded  one  of  London's  big  hospitals  to  care  for  the  poor? 

THERE  ARE  THREE  DANCES  in  Edward  German's  "Nell 
Gwynn  Suite."  The  first  is  a  brisk  COUNTRY  DANCE;  the  sec- 
ond a  quiet  PASTORAL  or  SHEPHERD'S  DANCE.  The  MERRY- 
MAKERS' DANCE  is  a  fast  and  lively  finale  which  sounds  like  a 
jig.  It  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  which  is  followed  by  this 
theme: 


fort JiUr  ^'^Wfe 


As  you  listen  to  the  MERRYMAKERS'  DANCE  plan  what  you 
could  do  to  the  music.  Clap  your  hands?  Stamp  your  feet?  Move 
smoothly  and  quietly  as  the  second  theme  comes  in?  Dance  faster 
and  faster,  whirling  around  at  the  end?  Try  to  make  your  body 
show  what  you  feel  and  hear  in  the  music. 
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